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From the Atheneum. 
William Penn: an Historical Biography. — 
By Hepworth Dixon. A new edition, with a 
reply to T. B. Macaulay’s Charges against Penn, 
Chapman and Hall. 


We shall abstain from expressing any opinion 
on a controversy between H. Dixon and T. B. 
Macaulay. But as many of our readers look to our 
columns exclusively for a record of literary facts, 
we shall present a few extracts from the defence 
of Penn against T. B. Macaulay’s accusations. We 
shall present these without comment, and leave 
the reader free to draw his own conclusions. Of 
course, the reader will understand that our ex- 
tracts offer only a small part of the defence, and 


that they do not here follow their natural sequence 
in the “ reply.” 


MR. DIXON’S STATEMENT. 


With the first impression of this memoir I issued 
a chapter on Mr. Macaulay’s charges against 
Penn. I called it an extra chapter, and placed it 
at the end of my volume, having no desire to see 
it form a permanent part of the work. The more 
important organs of critical opinion received the 
defence of Penn as conclusive ; and I had reason 
to infer “that Mr. Macaulay acquiesced in the 
common verdict. The Edinburgh Review, the 
organ of his party, and the defender of his fame, 
allowed that the most serious charge against Penn, 
was disproved by evidence. My object, therefore, 
i writing the extra chapter, appeared to have 
been gained. In the belief that Mr. Macaulay 
would withdraw his accusation as an error, when 
4 popular edition of Wm. Penn was passing through 
the press, I withdrew the extra chapter from the 
public eye, promising merely to reproduce it in 
ite proper place—the appendix to a literary edi- 
tion. This abstinence is no longer just towards 
the public. A character like that of Penn, is a 
sacred inheritance. Mr. Macaulay has not with- 
drawn his charges. In the 11th edition of the 
History of England, bearing the date of 1856, 
Penn still appears as the Pardon Broker, who ac- 
cepted an infamous commission from the maids of 
honour—as the agent employed to seduce Kiffin— 
#8 endeavouring to persuade the Prince of Orange 
to support the Declaration of Indulgence—as a 
tool of the Jesuits—and as trying to corrupt the 
fellows of Magdalen. Not a word is withdrawn. 
No charge is softened. All proof of mistake is 
overlooked. In the 3d and 4th vols. of the His- 
tory of England, the same principle of incessant 
accusation prevails. Every reference to Penn is 
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accompanied by an epithet. His conduct is spoken 
of as “‘ scandalous” —his life “as unfavourable to 
moral purfty”—his word asa “falsehood.” Yet, 
from first to last, not one fact inconsistent with 
the highest character and the: purest principle, is 
proved against Penn. 


PENN ACCUSED OF FALSEHOOD. 


“ Did Penn excuse himself to the council with 
a falsehood ?” Mr. Macaulay writes :— 
‘Among the letters which the Government had 
intercepted, was one from James to Penn. That 
letter, indeed, was not legal evidence to prove 
that the person to whom it was addressed, had 
been guilty of high treason; but it raised suspi- 
cions, which are now known to have been well 
founded. Penn was brought before the Privy 
council, and interrogated. He said very truly, 
that he could not prevent people from writing to 
him, and that he was not accountable for what 
they might write tohim. He acknowledged that 
he was bound to the late king by ties of grati- 
tude and affection, which no change of fortune 
could dissolve. ‘I should be glad to do him any 
service in his private affairs; but I owe a sacred 
duty to my country, and therefore I never was so 
wicked as ever to think of endeavouring to bring 
him back.’ This was a falsehood.” 

Mr. Macaulay quotes Gerard Croese. Croese 
is a poorauthority. He knew little of his subject, 
and was unscrupulous in his use of facts. But 
such as he is, he does not afford a ground for Mr. 
Macaulay’s accusation. Croese reports one part 
of Penn’s speech, which is of importance. Penn 
told the council the reason why he was grateful to 
James personally, and yet could not desire to see 
him back as king. He had never been able to 
agree with him in State affairs. Why does Mr. 
Macaulay suppress this passage? Ina few words 
it explains the relations of king and Quaker. 
Penn felt towards James as a ward ought to feel 
towards a guardian; but there is the amplest evi- 
dence that he was opposed to his political and re- 
ligious views. Van Citters wrote :— Penn has 
had a long interview with the king, and has, he 
thinks, shown to the king, that Parliament will 
never consent to a revocation of the Test Act and 
the penal laws, and that he will never get a Par- 
liament to his mind, so long as he rejects moderate 
counsels, and refuses to drive away from his pre- 
sence, (or, at least until he refuses to listen to,) 
the immoderate Jesuits and other Papists, who 
surround him daily, and whose advice he now fol- 
lows.” Clarendon says in his diary, that Peon 
“laboured to thwart the Jesuitical influence that 
predominated.” Johnstone says expressly, that 
Penn was against the order, commanding the De- 
claration to be read in the churches. Penn ad- 
vised the king to release the bishops; and he 
pleaded for a general amnestry to the exiles. He 
counselled James to submit to the will of his peo 
ple, and be content with a toleration of his religion. 
Most of all he advised the king against relying 
on the Catholic king of France, in preference to 
the good sense and high spirit of his own country- 
men. As Van Citters says:—“ He has advised 
the king, so long as his affuirs at home are so 
changeable, and remain so uncertain, aboye all 





things to be cautious in his connexion with France 
lest the country should be discontented.” The 
truth is, James regarded Penn as a young fellow 
of very good parts and very odd opinions. He 
thought him a dreamer; and he allowed him a 
freedom of speech and remonstrance such as few 
men have ever exercised in a king’s closet, because 
he entered that closet as a private friend, not as a 
public man. Though James himself was always 
glad to see the son of his old comrade, the admiral, 
James’s ministers treated him as a foe, and James’s 
foes treated him as a friend. As a public man, 
Penn was the friend of Algernon Sidney and John 
Locke ; and the supporters of Monmouth set him 
down in their secret lists as favourable to their 
cause. How in the face of all this evidence that 
while James was on the throne, Penn did oppose 
his policy in speech, in writing, and in thought— 
can this simple statement before the council, that 
he respected James personally, yet did not wish 
to see him restored as king; be termed “a false- 
hood ?”” 


“VERY LIKE A LIE.” 


Did Penn tell Lord Sidney something very like 
a lie, and confirm it by something very like an 
oath? Mr. Maculay writes, “Sidney received 
from him a strange communication. Penn begged 
for an interview, but insisted on a promise that he 
should be suffered to return unmolested to his 
hiding place. Sidney obtained the royal permis- 
sion to make an appointment on these terms. Penn 
came to the rendezvous, and spoke at length in his 
own defence. He declared that he was a faithful 
subject of king William and queen Mary, and that 
if he knew of any design against them, he would 
discover it. Departing from his yea and nay, he 
protested as in the presence of God, that he knew 
of no plot, and that he did not believe there was 
any plot, unless the ambitious projects of the 
French Government might be called plots. Sidney, 
amazed probably by hearing a person, who had 
such an abhorrence of lies, that he would not use 
the common forms of civility, and such an abhor- 
rence of oaths, that he would not kiss the book in 
a court of justice, tell something very like a lie, 
and confirm it by something very like an oath, 
asked how, if there were no plot, the letters and 
minutes found on Ashton were to be explained? 
This question Penn evaded.” 

‘‘T entreat Mr. Macaulay to re-read Lord Sid- 
ney’s letters, the sole authority for his statements. 
There is no mention in it of any ‘hiding place.’ 
Sidney says, ‘I found him as he used to be, not at 
all disguised, but in the same clothes and the same 
humour I have formerly seen him in.” Sidney 
never hints that he was “amazed” at Penn’s 
words. Sidney never suggests that he thought 
Penn was telling anything “very like a lie.” 
Sidney evidently believes Penn’s words. Mr. 
Macaulay declares that “he (Penn) assured Sid- 
ney that the most formidable enemies of the gov- 
ernment were the discontented whigs.” Sidney’s 
letter never names the discontented whigs. Sid- 
ney does not say that he asked how the letters and 
minutes which had been found on Ashton, were 
to be explained.” Mr. Macaulay makes Penn 
say, yery nonsensically, “The Jagobites are not 
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dangerous.” Sidney makes him say something|lay says the same thing: ‘The ill humour of the| all far mage willin 
very sensible and very true; that some of those|clergy and the army could not but be noticed by| watch ourselves. 


who came over with William, and some of those 
who were the first to join him, “ were more dan- 
gerous than the Jacobites.” Mr. Macaulay’s 3d 
and 4th volumes are an elaborate vindication of the 
truth of Penn’s statement.” 


«‘ PENN, NOT A JACOBITE.” 


“A Jacobite was not necessarily a rogue. Many 
of the best men in England were Jacobites. The 
most pious and Jearned men in the church, the 
most independent of the country gentlemen, were 
Jacobites. But Penn was not a Jacobite ; he did 
not share the king’s views; although gratitude and 
early association attached him personally to king 
James. King James was William Penn’s guard- 
ian. The old admiral had written to the Duke of 
York from his dying bed, to solicit good offices for 
his son; and the Duke had cheered the dying 
sailor with an assurance, that he undertook the 
office of guardian and protector of the youth. 
James had fulfilled his pledge. He had helped 
Penn out of the tower, and more than once had 
interfered to protect his co-religionists. He had 
conveyed to him his American province, and had 
supported his title to that property against all 
claimants. As Penn told the deputies of Mag- 
dalen College, the questions which had made him 
80 intimate with James, were such as affected his 
property, not his religion. All that is odd in the 
correspondence of king James and William Penn 
becomes clear, when it is remembered that the 
aged king and the young Quaker stood in the re- 
lation of guardian and ward; a fact which Mr. 
Macaulay has forgotten.” 


PENN ON INVASION OF ENGLAND. 
“As to the charge of doing his best to bring a 


foreign army into the heart of his country, Mr. 
Macaulay prefers the charge, and cites an ambas- 


sador, Avaux, as witness. The moment his wit- 
ness enters the court, his case fails. Avaux never 
says that Penn did his best to bring a foreign army 
into the heart of his country; he never suggests 
any such idea. Attention to dates and minute 
facts, is of consequence when dealing with ex- 
tremely loose assertions. Mr. Macaulay says, 
‘Penn wrote to inform James.” Avaux never 
says the letter was written to James. It may have 
been an ordinary letter toa private friend. Penn 
had property in Ireland, and many of his friends 
lived in that country. Mr. Macaulay says, Avaux 
thought Penn’s letter so important that he sent a 
translation of it to Louis. Avaux sent no trans- 
lation of it to Louis. At most he only embodied 
a few lines in a budget of news from Kngland and 
Scotland. Mr. Macaulay places the passages cited 
above in his narrative of the year 1690, after the 
capture of Charlemont. But Penn’s letter was 
written in the previous year. Avaux’s despatch 
is dated June Sth, 1689; and Penn's letter, (to 
whomsoever it was addressed,) must have been 
written in an earlier month, as the means of com- 
municating with Ireland were very irregular—pro- 
bably in April, before the king and queen were 
crowned, and in the first excitement of the revo- 
lution. The date may help to explain the sup- 
posed contents of the leans and considering the 
relation of the two men, and the phrenzy, it will 
probably appear to most readers remarkably cold 
and neutral. Avaux nowhere represents Penn as 
desirous to see foreign troops in England. Avaux 
makes Penn say, “ The Prince of Orange begins to 
be disgusted with the English.” At the same 
date, Mr. Macaulay says the same thing. Avaux 
makes Penn say, ‘‘ the aspect of affairs is changing 
ast, asis usual with the Knglish.”? Mr. Macau- 





the most heedless * * *; but the discontent was 
not confined to the black coats and the red coats. 
The enthusiasm had greatly abated before the 
close of February. The public was as it always 
is during the cold fits which follow its hot fits, dis- 
satisfied with itself, dissatisfied with those who had 
lately been its favourites.” Avaux makes Penn 
say, the health of William is bad. Mr. Macau- 
lay says the same thing: ‘His constitutional 
asthma wade rapid progress. His physicians pro- 
nounced it impossible for him to livé to the end 
of the year.” So far it is possible that Avaux 
may be following Penn. The next sentence in 
the budget of news cannot come from the same 
source as it refers to Scotland :—‘ A mist is ga- 
thering in the north of the two kingdoms where the 
king has many enemies, which causes great anxiety 
to the partisans of the Prince of Orange ; these being 
wealthy, begin to fear that their fate will be de- 
cided by the sword, which they have been above 
all things anxious to avoid. They apprehend an 
invasion from France and Ireland; in which case 
the king would have more friends than ever. 

Commerce is ruined not so much by the Turks as 
by the fear of a war with France, and even by our 
own fleet.”? Yet whoever wrote these words, wrote 
no more than Mr. Macaulay repeats under the 
same dates, and at a length unmanageable in quo- 
tation. The facts stated were true. James had 
a great many friends in the north, and the loyalists 
clung to his family for three generations. The 
men who were the first to join William on his ar- 
rival in England—Danby, Russel, Shrewsbury, 
Marlborough, Godolphin—were afraid of a resto- 
ration by force. They expected an invasion from 
France and Ireland, and they dreaded such an 
event as the signal of their own overthrow. Mr. 
Macaulay asserts that Penn convinced “the old 
tyrant,” that he “could only recover his domi- 
nions sword in hand.” Avaux says no such thing. 
He says that the “letters from Scotland and Eng- 
land” bave produced a good effect—putting first, 
the Scottish news, which, the reader will see, 
was very warlike and hopeful. There is nothing 
in that part of Avaux’s budget, which can possi- 
bly have been taken from Penn’s correspondence, 
to induce such a conviction in the mind of James. 
Such seems to have been the opinion of Louis 
himself, who, in his reply to Avaux’s budget of 
news, treats the news from England, as of no im- 
portance, but pays a particular attention to the 
news from Scotland.” 

* The foregoing are quoted merely as examples of 
the way in which Mr. Macaulay’s accusations are 
met. Kvery assertion is sustained by an authority, 
and the originals are cited in the notes. More 
than this we abstain from saying. 


——— 


A Watch-Word. 
Without holiness no man shall see the Lord. 

The most direct and powerful means of promot- 
ing the Saviour’s kingdom, is the vigorous culti- 
vation of our own growth in grace. There is a 
great tendency among Christians to look too much 
away from themselves, and think that they are to 
do good to their fellow-men by bustling efforts, 
bearing directly upon them, without the light ot 
a high and consistent and unsullied example of 
holiness. ‘ Ye are the salt of the earth,” said 
our Saviour, and the very expressive metaphor 
seems to imply, that Christianity is to influence 
mankind, not so much .by its outward and open 
triumphs in the world, as by silent and unseen, 
and yet most powerful operations of its principles 
in the hearts and lives of its professors. We are 


Selected. 


to watch one another, than to 
t is easier and more pleasant 
to see the faults of others than ourown. Now 
there is unquestionably such a fault as tury. 
img our thoughts too exclusively to ourselyes— 
but such cases are rare. The mass of Christians, 
especially in this busy age, are far more inclined 
to be watchful over all their neighbours than oyer 
themselves; and especially to see the badness of 
heart, and the base ingratitude exhibited by 
whilst they overlook their own. The best way to 
spread religion, is to exemplify it. The Christiag 
armor consists of the Christian graces, and it jg 
with these that victories really valuable, are to be 
won. It is easier, with hearts such as ours, to 
give money, to exhort, or to write good advice to 
others, than to come and humble ourselves, and 
crucify the flesh, with its affections and lusts. If 
then you wish to do anything effectual for the 
Saviour, look within. Labour first, and most. com 
stantly, with your own heart, so that the light of 
pure religion may beam in beauty and qcothealn 
there. The world around will see and feel its 
power; many will be led by it to the fountain 
which has purified you; they will follow 
example; they will imbibe your spirit; and 
while coming nearer and nearer to the Saviour 
yourself, you will, in the most effectual manner, 
extend his kingdom. 


— 

The fertility of Kansas.—Sterling G. Cato, th 
Territorial Judge, in a recent letter to bis brother, 
of Enfalta, Ala., says : 

“The people here are quict and orderly, sharp 
and intelligent ; a little rough in manners, but 
warm hearts and cordial. This is as fine a eo: 
as any on the face of the earth, and the profits 
its productions would far exceed those of the cotton 
fields of the South. All kinds of grain, 
clover, and hemp yield a rich product. I have no 
doubt but that slave labour would yield in hemp, 
corn and grain at least from thirty to forty dollar 
per acre annually. I have seen no poor land; it 
all seems to me richer than the best Chattahoocha 
bottom, and most of it is just such land as inthe 
adjoining Missouri counties is now selling at twenty 
to fifty dollars an acre. Corn is now selling at 
twenty cents per bushel, and the product estimated 
at one hundred bushels an acre : aud hemp crop(sit 
tons per hand) at $140 per ton, and you see atonés 
how labouris more productive here than af*the south, 

“It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the 
beauty and fertility of the soil and country ; gene 
rally rolling, without a great deal of timber, but, 
as I understand, abounding in coal for fires, and 
stone for building and fencing ; good wells of water 
can be obtained anywhere, besides frequent streams 
running through the prairies.” 
nmubineinn 

“ Be pitiful, be courteous.”—1 Peter, iii. 5. 

How many hearts are continually bleeding, from 
wounds inflicted by incivility and rudeness. 
should be careful to avoid this; for religion give! 
no man release from the courtesies of life. In out 
private intercourse with our brethren, we should 
be anxious to give no offence. If we feel it ow 
duty at any time, as we may, and ought to “G 
stulate with a brother on the impropriety of 
conduct, we should be cautious to abstain fromall 
appearance of what is impertinently, officiously, # 
offensively blunt. Reproof, or even expostulatio 
is rarely palatable, even when administered with 
the sweetness of christian kindness; but it # 
wormwood and gall when mingled up with morose 
ness and severity. We must never think of ae 
ing the part of a reprover, till we have put 08 
humility as a garment, and taken up the law 
kindness in our lips.—.J. A. James. 7 
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_ For “The Friend.” 
Barly Anti-Slavery Advocates. 
BENJAMIN LAY. 
: (Continued from page 212.) 

The Yearly Meeting held at Philadelphia, in the 
Seventh month, 1737, by minute, repeats its “ad- 
vice and caution against encouraging the importa- 
tion of negroes, bay baying them after imported, and 
recommends it to the several Quarterly Meetings be- 
longing to this meeting, not only to be careful in the 
verge of their respective meetings in this particular, 
but to retarn an account thereof to the next Yearly 
Meeting.” In accordance with this direction, the 
next year it was presented with reports on the 
subject. Philadelphia Quarter does not find “that 
many, if any, Friends are chargeable with breach 
of the Yearly Meeting direction.” Chester, “that 
Friends, in the verge of their respective meetings, 
have been careful to observe”’ ‘the advice and cau- 
tion of last Yearly Meeting.’” Burlington finds 
Friends within their limits “mostly clear.” Glou- 
cester and Salem also report mostly clear. Shrews- 
bury states its belief that “there has been but a 
very few, if any, bought amongst us for some 
years.” Great satisfaction was expressed by many 
honest Friends at the Yearly Meeting to find that 
the subordinate meetings could give such clear 
reports, and the subject was again sent down to 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings to continue their 
care on this subject. This was all very well to| 
those who were disposed to be thankful for every | 
step of the Yearly Meeting in the right direction, 
however small, but it did not satisfy Benjamin Lay, 
so long as Friends who bought slaves, or imported | 
them, were not immediately disowned. He would 
have had all disowned, who still retained their 
slaves, if they did not evidence that they were, by 
education, preparing them to be set free. 


The Yearly Meeting this year, (1738), was held 


at Burlington. Thither our eccentric philan- 
thropist went to carry out a whim which he had 
conceived, and which he thought might make an 
impression on the company assembled. He was 
there over First and Second-day, and on Third 
day morning, Seventh mo. 19th, he enacted the 
scene according to his intention. He had pro- 
cured a bladder, full of a red fluid—some accounts 
say blood, others that it was poke-berry juice. 
This bladder he placed in the cover of a large book, 
from which the leaves had been taken, and a hole 
made through one side. Roberts Vaux’s account 
says, ‘ He then put on a military coat, and belted 
a small sword by his side. Over the whole of this 
dress he threw his great coat, which was made in 
the most simple manner, and secured it upon him- 
self with a single button. Thus equipped, he en- 
tered the meeting-house, and placed himself in a 
conspicuous situation from which he addressed the 
audience in substance, as follows. 

‘Qh, all you, negro masters, who are content- 
edly holding your fellow-creatures in a state of| 
slavery during life, well knowing the cruel suffer- 
ings these innocent captives undergo in their state 
of bondage, both in these North American colonies, | 
and in the West India Islands; you must know | 
they are not made slaves by any direct law, but 
are held by an arbitrary and self-interested custom, 
in which you participate. And especially you who 
profess to do unto all men, as ye would they should 
do unto you, and yet in direct opposition to every 
principle of reason, humanity, and religion, you 
are forcibly retaining your fellow men from one 


generation to another, in a state of unconditional | , 


servitude ; you might as well throw off the plain 





coat as I do,’’ [here he loosed the button, and the 
great coat falling behind him, his warlike appear- 
ance was exhibited to his astonished audience, ] 
and proceeded, “It would be as justifiable in the 


sight of the Almighty, who beholds and respects 
all nations and colours of men with an equal re- 
gard, if you should thrust a sword through their 
hearts as I do through this book.” He then drew 
his sword, and pierced the bladder, sprinkling its 
contents over those who sat near him. The above 
speech does not appear to be in the style of Ben- 
jamin Lay’s writings, nor such as in the excitement 
of the moment he would be likely to use. John 
Forman, a minister of the last century, who ap- 
pears to have been present at the Yearly Meeting 
in 1788, says that when he thrust his sword into 
the bladder, he declared that ‘‘so the sword would 
be sheathed in the bowels of the nation, if they 
did not leave off oppressing the negroes.” 

I have in my possession a paper, describing the 
scene, evidently in the handwriting of John Kin- 
sey, the clerk of the Yearly Meeting, written on 
the day when it occurred. If the account had 
been completed, no other would have been neces- 
sary. It bears date Seventh month 19th, 1788, 
and runs thus,— 

‘‘Qne Benjamin Lay, a little whimsical fellow, 
having wrote a book against keeping of negroes, 
highly reflecting on Friends for so doing, this day 
appeared in the Yearly Meeting, and with his back 
to the gallery fronting the people, with a sword, or 
tuck in his hand stood, fixed like a statue the 
whole time. When the meeting broke up, he 
threw off his coat, and with a loud voice signified 
that so those who wore plain coats, and kept slaves, 
should be served. He then took the book,* al- 
ready prepared with a hole made through it, and 
as was supposed, a bladder containing blood placed 
against the hole. Through the book and bladder, 
{he thrust his sword, ] and made the blood sprinkle 
about, declaring that it was by such cruel prac- 
tices the negroes were brought from their own 
country, &c., [inquire the words.] He had been 
there some days, and during the whole time, de- 
clared his food was acorns and peaches only.” 

The attention of the Yearly Meeting being 
drawn to Benjamin Lay and his book, John Kin- 
sey was directed to draw up an advertisement for 
insertion in the newspapers, exonerating the So- 
ciety of Friends from any responsibility relative to 
his book or actions. In pursuance of the direc- 
tions given, John Kinsey had the following in- 
serted for a few weeks in the “American Weekly 
Mercury” and the “ Pennsylvania Gazette.” 

“Tt is now some months since a book was pub- 
lished in this city with the title of ‘All slavehold- 
ers Apostates,’ in the preface to which are these 
words, viz. ‘ These things following are so far from 
offending or grieving my very dear Friends called 
Quakers, who love the Truth more than all, that 
it is by their request, and desire that they are 
made public.” From which paragraph it is not 
improbable some readers may be persuaded to be- 
lieve the author was one of the people called Qua- 
kers, and that his book had been printed at their 
request, especially were they to be altogether 
silent on the occasion. Therefore, they have 
thought fit, and hereby do give public notice, that 
the book aforesaid contains gross abuse, not only 
against some of their members in particular, but 
against the whole Society; that the author is not 
of their religious community; that they disapprove 
of his conduct, the composition and printing of his 
book ; and, therefore, are not to be accountable for 
its contents. 

By order of the Yearly Meeting, &c., 
Joun Krinsky, Clerk.” 
His eccentricity was not confined to acts, bear- 
ing testimony against slavery. John Forman used 
to relate what he saw Benjamin do, by way, as he 


* Probably, a copy of his own. 


supposed, of a testimony against smoking tobacco, 
He came into a meeting for worship, during the 
holding of the Yearly Meeting, with three 
tobacco pipes stuck in his bosom, and took a seat 
on the steps between the galleries where the meq 
and women ministers and elders sat. When he 
thought the meeting was about over, he rose and 
dashed one pipe among the men ministers, ong 
among the women ministers, and the third a 

the congregation assembled. It does not appear 
that he said anything, but by the act merely wish. 
ed to imply that they were men and women of all 
classes, guilty of the sin of smoking. 

Beside this testimony against smoking, he had 
another against drinking tea. This probably arose 
from an idea, that tea was a luxury, causing the 
expenditure of much money, and producing Titi 
good. His wife had been probably a tea drinker, 
and when Benjamiu thought it necessary to bear 
a public testimony against the practice, he had her 
tea service to begin with. Taking the cups tothe 
market-place in Philadelphia, he commenced breaks 
ing them to pieces. A number of boys gathered 
round, and one, a stout youth, stepping behind 
the light little man, adroitly slipped his head be 
tween his legs, and suddenly rising, lifted him 
and carried him off, whilst the other boys sa 
the balance of the tea-set from destruction, by 
taking them away. , 

(To be continued.) 


—_——_~e 


J, S slected, 

It is our comfort while we are obnoxious to the 
many accidents of life, that we are under the care 
of one who directs contingencies, and has in big 
hands the management of everything that is capa 
ble of annoying or offending us ; who knows the 
assistance we stand in need of, and is always ready 
to bestow it on those who ask itof him. The na- 
tural homage which such a creature bears to #9 
infinitely wise and good a Being, is a firm reliangs 
on him for the blessings and conveniences of life, 
and an habitual trust in him for deliverance outof 
all such dangers and difficulties as may befal us, 
The man who always lives in this disposition of 
mind, has not the same dark and melancholy views 
of human nature, as he who considers himself ab 
stractedly from this relation to the Supreme Being, 
At the same time that he reflects upon his own 
weakness and imperfection, he comforts himself 
with the contemplation of those divine attributes, 
which are employed for his safety and welfare, 
He finds his want of foresight made up by the 
Omniscience of Him who is his support. He is 
not sensible of his own want of strength, when he 
knows that his Helper is almighty. In short, the 
person who has a firm trust on the Supreme Being, 
is powerful in His power, wise by His wisdom, 
happy by His happiness. He reaps the benefit of 
every divine attribute, and loses his own insufi- 
ciency, in the fulness of infinite perfection —Ad 
dison. 

——— 


Cost of books among the Ancients.—What aa 
immense reduction has been made in the price of 
books by the invention of the art of printing. It 
is recorded of Plato, that although his paternal 
inheritance was small, he bought three books of 
Phylolaus the Pythagorean for ten thousand de 
narii nearly $1500. We are also informed that 
Aristotle bought a few books belonging to Spem 
cippus the philosopher, for three attic talents, 
sum equivalent to about $2,800. St Jerome, also, 
ruined himself by purchasing the works of Origea 


“ Always remember that you are in the midst 
of temptations and never more so than when most 
pleased with outward objects and intercourse.” * 
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The Novel, strictly so called, is substantially 
jmmoral. Of the class, as a whole, it is easy to 
e that their tendency is not good. They are 
never the handmaids of vital godliness; and even 
such of them as claim to be the pleaders of mora- 
lity, miserably fail of their object, and often stul- 
tify or destroy the special virtue which they pre- 
tend toexalt and protect. * * They uniformly 
give false impressions and views of life, and com- 
mission their devourers into this plain matter-of- 
fact world, to be victims of disappointment or 
spectacles of indecision. They help to make and 
tokeep thousands among the silliest and most 
useless of mankind and womankind. They con- 
sume, for the most ignoble of ends, hours and years 
of precious time, never to be redeemed. They are 
the proper and peculiar fuod of worldly minds, and 
ridicule the plain and wholesome nourishment 
which sobermindedness requires. They are sad 
coolers to the fervency of devotion. * * There 
never was an eminently pious man a novel reader. 
—Selected from “ The Narrative of A. M. Macfar- 
lane of Scotland.” 


Bpistle of George Fox. 

My dear Friends,—Keep your first love in the 
truth, power, and Seed of life in Christ Jesus; for 
this last night, as I was lying in my bed at Amster- 
dam, I had a great travail in the holy Seed of life 
and peace, and my spirit was troubled with that 
spirit of strife and separation. I saw it was a 


destroying spirit, and did speak not only to get over 


the Seed, but to destroy it, and to eat out the minds 
of the people from it by strife and contention ; and, 
wader pretence of standing for the ancient truth, 
its work is to root it out, and destroy the appear- 
ance of it, to setup itself. It is a creeping spirit, 
seeking whom it can get into; and what it cannot 
do itself, it stirreth up others to do, and setteth 
their spirits afloat with the dark wisdom to des- 
ttoy the simple. This spirit is managed by the 
prince of the air, and leadeth some to do things 
which they would have been ashamed to have done 
as men, which doth unman them ; and they would 
not have suffered them, if they had kept to the 
tender principle of God, which leadcth to peace. 
It is a despising, back-biting, secret, whispering 
spirit, a sower of dissension, and a taker of advan- 
tage of all prejudiced spirits, that are disobedient 
to their first principle, and love of truth, and 
begetteth into hatred ; so it begetteth all into that 
spirit, whose work is to destroy both the good 
within and the good order without. Nay, it would 
if it could, destroy the government of Christ, and 
the order of the gospel to set up its own will and 
spirit, which is not of God; and, under pretence 
of crying down man, is setting up man and gather- 
ing into a separation of disobedient men, who float 
above their conditions. This spirit which neither 
liveth in the truth, nor its order, but opposeth 
them that do, I cannot express it, as I see it and 
its work, whose end will be accordingly. There- 
fore, Friends, I am to warn you all that have not 
lost your simplicity, not to touch it, nor to have 
any unity with it, lest you be defiled, and lose your 
eternal estate, and everlasting portion; and that 
your inward man, which is after God, may be pre- 
served, and Christ may reign in all your hearts. 
It will be very hard for those that are joined with 
them, ever to come down to truth in themselves, 
to see their own conditions, and to have that spirit 
ofstrife and contention (which eateth as a canker) 
brought down in them ; which is carnal and slay- 
eth the tender babe which was once begotten in 
themselves. The Philistine is got up in them, 
that stoppeth the wells and springs, maketh a great 
bustle, and is crying up men, and pleading for them, 
imstead of Christ. So, Friends, strive not with 


them, but let those take them that cry them up. 
Keep you to the Lord Jesus Christ, with his light, 
that cometh from him, that he may be your Lord; 
andye in him may be all in unity, in one light, 
life, power, and dominion in Christ your head. The 
God of peace, and power preserve you all in Christ 
Jesus, your Saviour; and out of and from that 
mischievous spirit which is idle and slothful, as 
to the work of the power, and Spirit, and light of 
God, and Christ. Its very act worketh strife and 
disturbance against the peace of the Church of 
Christ. It thinks, in its wilfulness, stubbornness, 
and unruliness, to set up itself, and in that to 
have peace; but destruction will be the end of it, 
and it is sealed for the fire and eternal judgment. 
Therefore let Christ, the Seed, be the head and 
crown of every one of you, that nothing may be 
between you and the Lord God. Be not deceived 
with vain, feigned or rough words; for Satan is 
transforming himself as an angel of light to deceive ; 
but God’s foundation standeth sure, and God know- 
eth who are his, and will preserve them upon the 
rock and foundation of life, in bis peaceable truth 
and habitation, that in the same they may grow. 
Keep out of strife and contention with it, after 
ye have borne your testimony in the Lord’s power 
and truth against it, then keep in the truth; for 
it hath a life in scribbling, strife, and jangling, be- 
cause it would enlarge itself, and bring others into 
its misery with the. airy power, and would get 
power over the good, disjoin people from it, and so 
commit rapes upon the simplicity by its subtility. 
But I do believe the Lord will defend his people, 
though he may try them and exercise them with 
this spirit for a time, as he hath done in days past, 
in other vessels it hath made use of, as it doth of 
these now, who have a more seeming fair outside, 
but foul, rough and rugged enough, within, against 
the Seed of Christ as ever were the Pharisees to 
destroy it. They, under a pretence of preaching 
Christ, are destroyers and crucifiers of him, and 
killers of the just, not only in themselves, but are 
endeavouring with all their might, to destroy it 
in others, where it is born. Pharoah and Herod 
slay the young Jesus in the spirit, as the old did. 
I feel it worrying them. That is got up to be 
king, which knew uot suffering Joseph. But God 
will plague him, and the Seed will have more rest, 
and be better entertained in Egypt than under 
Herod, into whom old Pharoah’s spirit is entered. 
He that hath an ear to hear, let him hear ; and an 
eye to see, let him see, how this spirit hath trans- 
formed in all ages against the just and righteous ; 
but mark, what hath been its end? The Seed 
reigneth, glory to the Lord God over all for ever ! 
His truth spreadeth, and Friends here are in unity 
and peace and of good report, answering the good, 
or that of God in people. My desires are, that 
all God’s people may do the same in all places, 
that the Lord may. be glorified in their bringing 
forth much fruit that is heavenly and spiritual. 

Amen. G. F. 

Amsterdam, the 25th of the Seventh mo., 1677. 


The Largest Mill in the World.—The largest and 
most comprehensive mill in the world is the Pacific, 
at Lawrence, Mass. The floorsurface of this im- 
mense structure is 16 acres. The largest mill in 
England is 114 acres. There are now in operation 
40,000 cotton spindles and 10,000 worsted spindles ; 
and these are to be increased to 80,000 and 20,000 
respectively. There are 1200 looms iu operation, 
to be increased to 2,400. These, with 200U persons 
produce 300,000 pieces of cloth per annum—one 
half de laines. Tue weekly consumption of cotton 
is 20,000 pounds, or 1,500,000 pounds per annum, 
and 500,000 pounds of wool. Oncea month, the two 


thousand persons assemble at the cashier’s office, 





where he pays out $50,000 to them for wages, 
appropriating to each one the exact amount she 


has earned. 
—————->——_ 


Selected. 


WE WOULD SEE JESUS. 


We would see Jesus—for the shadows lengthen, 
Across the little landscape of our life— 

We would see Jesus—our weak faith to strengthen 
For the last weariness—the final strife. 


We would see Jesus—for life’s hand hath rested, 
With its dark touch upon both heart and brow ; 
And tho’ our souls have many a billow breasted, 
We see them rising in the distance now. 


We would see Jesus—other lights are paling— 
Which for long years we have rejoiced to see— 
The blessings of our pilgrimage are failing— 

We would not mourn them, for we go to thee. 


We would see Jesus—yet the Spirit lingers, 

Round the dear objects it has loved so long ; 

And earth from earth will scarce unclose ber fingers, 
Our love to Thee, makes not that love less strong. 


We would see Jesus—sense is all too blinding, 
And heaven appears too dim—too far away ; 
We would see thee to gain a sweet reminding 
That Thou hast promised, our great debt to pay. 


We would see Jesus—this is all we ’re needing, 
Strength, joy and willingiess, come with the light, 
We would see Jesus, dying, risen, pleading, 
Then welcome day, forever farewell—night. 
cipenagaieaanannn 
Collieries on fire.—There are now four collieries 
on fire in various parts of the coal region. The 
first is at Coal Castle, the second at Tamaqua, the 
third at Beaver Meadow, and the fourth on the 
Mill Creek, between St. Clair and Port Carbon, 
in a colliery which belongs to Wallace and Roth- 
ermell, which has been unworkable for the last 
three weeks, though we are informed that the fire 
bas been smouldering there for several years, and 
as yet, we believe, no steps have been taken to ex- 
tinguish it—neitber has any attempt been made, 
as far as we can learn, to extinguish the fire at 
Beaver Meadow. At Coal Castle, the “Burning 
Jugular,” has for many years attracted attention 
and afforded paragraphs for the papers. The fire 
still smoulders in its vast caverns, beneath the 
Broad Mountain, but its progress is evidently slow, 
as the small quantity of atmospheric air that can 
penetrate through the thick strata of earth and 
ashes which cover it is not enough to support com- 
bustion ; neither can it penetrate beneath the water- 
level, and its ravages have been and still are con- 
fined in a western direction. Ifthe Jugular unites 
with the Mammoth, as it undoubtedly does, there 
may be reason to suppose that it will, in time, if 
not subdued or cut off, communicate with it—but 
the danger cannot be great, since the coal in that 
direction has been generally extracted above water- 
level. 
There is every prospect of extinguishing the fire 
in the Tamaqua vein, notwithstanding public opi- 
nion to the contrary. The former unsuccessful 
attempt does not by any means render future at- 
tempts abortive. On the contrary, the result of 
the first trial was such as to warrant new efforts to 
extinguish it, and so complete are they now that 
there seems to be no chance for a second failure. 
The mode made use of by R. A. Maingy, which 
is the same fs that used for the same purpose, with 
invariable success in the mines of Great Britain, 
will extinguish the most extensive fire, if properly 
brought in contact with it, as effectually as if the 
burning mass was plunged into the Pacific. The 
gas will be ejected into the burning mine, for two 
or three weeks longer, until the ignited body is 
entirely enveloped and saturated with it, and then 
the locality of the fire will be allowed to remain 
for two or three months, completely enclosed and 
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isolated from the atmosphere before being again 
opened. The damage sustained by the burning of 
the coal will be very small. The fire having for- 
tunately originated in an old pillar, many hundreds 
of yards from the main body of coal above water 
Jevel, and the cost of extinguishing it will be, for 
the object to be attained, comparatively trifling. — 
Pottsville Miners’ Journal. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Happy Prospects. 

No doubt all my readers know how exhilarating 
is a.pleasant prospect; my young readers especi- 
ally, and we have all been young, though ycars or 
sickness may now have worn off the enthusiasm 
of youth. For myself, I try to have always some 
pleasant prospect before me to stimulate me to in- 
dustry, and to throw its sunlight over the hill- 
country through which life’s pathway lies. Many 
a time when one or another care or thing to be 
done has weighed heavily upon me, I have laid 
some simple cheering plan to occupy the earliest 
leisure, and it would surprise me how quickly that 
leisure would come; and if the plan proved but an 
air-castle, who shall say the air-castle did no good ? 
And even now when the spring shall open upon 
us, and the earth shall blossom, with the blue and 
gold of the skies, I have in prospect a long talked 
of journey, and the present is shaping itself ‘ac- 
cordingly, and listlessness and discouragement are 
dispelled by its hopeful rays. 

But listlessness, and discouragement and disap- 
pointment, though neither easy nor agreeable, are 
among the trifling ills of life. There are great 
and heavy ones, to which no social plans are com- 
mensurate, which the “hope set before us” alone 
can brighten. And it was of the journey we have 


all to take, that I was thinking as I took up my 


pen—a journey so great and so wonderful that I 
marvel, it is not always in our thoughts. Its ter- 
mination will open the eyes of the blind, give 
hearing to the deaf, and speech to the dumb. It 
will unfold the deepest mysteries; it will teach 
the sum of truth. If we are prepared for it, it 
will reveal to us such beauty and glory as even 
our hearts have not conceived; it will make all 
pain to cease, bring all doubt to an end, show to 
us the reason and the cause of all things! 

There need be no fear of disappointment respect- 
ing this journey, therefore, my friends, let us keep 
it ever in view. How little will all other prospects 
seem with this glorious one kept constantly before 
us! How much of our thoughts will it occupy, 
and how diligently will we work that we may be 
ready by the time. And if we find that do all we 
can, we cannot of ourselves make ready for this 


journey, and we have a friend, who, we know, is} 
willing and waiting to help us, how gladly and| 
gratefully will we accept His aid! The Son of 


the King of that wonderful country to which our 
journey tends, will be to us such afriend. He 
will give to us the robe of His righteousness if we 
will deny ourselves, and let fallourown. He will 
clothe us with humility if we will cast off pride. 
He will give us the shield of faith, if we will re- 
nounce unbelief. He will gird on us the whole 
armor of God if we will throw down the armor of 
the creature. If we resist the promptings of our 
evil passions, by Him our feet will be shod with 
the preparation of the gospel of peace; and from 
Him we will receive for an helmet, the hope of 
salvation ! 

Thus equipped for the journey to joys unseen 
and full of glory, how great would be our solici- 
tude lest contact with the world and the things of 
the world, should tarnish the fitting apparel 
granted us, to appear before the Sovereign of that 
glorious land. How we would shrink lest the 








pleasures of time should leave a stain, how rejoice 
if trial and crosses brighten our armor! How in- 
significant would be our temporal disappointments 
with this transcendant prospect before us! How 
cheerfully we could bear; how hopefully labour 
with an eye to this recompense of reward ! 

But without this sufficient attire, the glorious 
prospect and all the peace and contentment—all 
the hope and confidence and joy it bestows—must 
give place to doubt and dismay—to an uneasy con- 
sciousness present with us, that we are busy about, 
we know not what, that we are making friends 
with a thief and a robber, that all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit. And the prospect before us 
must be a fearful looking for of judgment and 
fiery indignation ! 

May we then work diligently with fear and 
trembling to gain possession of these faultless gar- 
ments, have them in daily wear, and watch and 
pray lest an enemy steal them from us. Then as- 
suredly we will be enabled in everything to “ give 
thanks,” to “ rejoice in the Lord always,” and in 
all trials and afilictions to look forward, believing 
they are but for a moment, and will work out for 
us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory! 

a 

For “ The Friend.” 


“My Light is gone Out,” 

This was the solemn and impressive language 
of one, who a few moments afterwards fell back in 
his chair and suddenly expired. The thread of 
his life was suddenly snapped, the poor frail 
tenement of clay returned to theearth from whence 
it came, and the immortal soul to God who gave 
it, there to receive the recompense of reward for 
the deeds done in the body. He was a man who 
had sought the honours and treasures of this world, 
and had not sought in vain. In seriously consider- 
ing this circumstance and the solemn lesson it is 
calculated to impress upon our minds, I have re- 
membered the language of our blessed Saviour, 
“ What is a man profited, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul, or what shall 
a man give in exchange for his soul?” I well re- 
member an old man, with whom I was intimately 
acquainted when a child, whose all-absorbing con- 
cern was, how be could make and save money, and 
when reminded of the uncertainty of time, and 
the awfulness of an endless eternity, he used to 
reply, that he hoped, just before his end, he would 
be enabled to commit his soul to the keeping of 
Jesus and he believed it would be well with him. 
And thus, day after day, and season after season, 
rolled away, until in advanced age, he was brought 
down upon asick bed; here he lingered about five 
weeks, mostly wandering in his mind, and near 
the solemn close, instead of imploring the mercy 
and forgiveness of our blessed Redeemer, bis last 
words were—an awful curse. Though young at 
the time, my thoughts still turn at seasons to the 
remembrance of the solemn considerations awakened 
in my heart, by his sorrowful end. 

How many of us up and down, even in our fa- 
voured Society are practically putting off the great 
work of oursoul’s everlasting salvation, fora death- 
bed opportunity ; are in effect saying, by and by, 
‘tat a more convenient season,” we will prepare 
for these things. Let us remember it is empha- 
tically declared, “my spirit shall not always strive 
with man ;” and if we are resolved to go on pur- 
suing the pleasures and treasures of this transitory 
world, and neglecting or putting off the all im- 
portant concerns of our future welfare, “In aday 
when we look not for him,” our master may call 
for us, saying, “Steward, give an account of thy 
stewardship, for thou mayst be no longer steward.” 


Then perhaps the language may be applicable to _ 
us, which was addressed to the rich man formerly, 
who had laid up “‘much goods for many years, 
“Thou fool! this night thy soul shall be required 
of thee, then whose shall those things be, whieh 
those hast provided?’ What then would be our 
situation at that awful hour, no tongue, may ade 
quately express. But if we may be favoured to 
experience our days’ work going forward in the 
day time, happy shall it be for us in the great 
of account, toward which we are all fust hastening, 
sciclgnilgiljnansiatai 

The Immensity of the Universe.—As a proof of 
what a vast book the visible heavens are, and algo 
of the diligence of the student, man, in turning over 
its leaves, Dr. Nichol, in his work describing the 
magnitude of Lord Ross’ telescope, says that 
Lord Ross had looked into space a distance so in 
conceivable, that light, which travels at the rate 
of 200,000 miles in one second, would requires 
period of 250,000,000 of solar years each year 
containing about 32,000,000 of seconds, to pass 
the intervening gulf between this earth and the re, 
motest point to which the telescope has reached, 
How utterly unable is the mind to grasp eveg 
a fraction of this immense period. To concéips 
the passing events of a hundred thousand yeags 
only, is an impossibility, to say nothing of milliogs 
and hundreds of millions of years. 


Mummies—The mummies of Egypt are some 
times quarried by the Arabs for fuel, and, whether 
those of the Pharaohs, their wives, their priests or 
their slaves, are split open and chopped up with 
the same indifference as so many pine logs. 
gums and balsams used in embalming them have 
made them a good substitute for bituminous coal; 
and thus the very means employed to preserve them 
have become the active agents for their dissipation, 


For “ The Friend.”” 
Faith and Trast in the Lord. 

In 1670, the British Parliament passed an act 
against seditious conventicles, designed to prevent 
Friends from holding their religious meetings, sab- 
jecting them where five persons or more were pre 
sent, to a fine of five shillings cach, and twenty 
pounds for a preacher, which the company were 
liable to pay if the preacher had not the property 
to be distrained, or did not reside in the place, 
Persecution followed the passing of the act toa v 
severe degree. Many Friends were beaten wi 
swords and pikes and muskets, so that their blood 
ran to the ground; and the informers were 80 
eager in hunting their prey, that they reported 
meetings where there were none. At ce 
John Cartwright came to a Friend’s house, a 
sitting down to supper prayed before they ate, 
which was heard by an informer, the room being 
next to the street. He thereupon went immed 
ately and informed that there was a meeting if 
that house, and obtained a warrant to distraif 
the goods, and when he came riding with them iff 
the evening, he fell from his horse and broke bis 
neck, thereby getting his death instead of the prey 
which he hunted after. Such a state of depravity, 
and blindness to the rights of religious persons, 
among a people having the opportunities of edu 
cation and possessing talents of a high grade, ié 
almost incredible. The principles and the spirit 
of the gospel have surely exerted a powerful im 
fluence since that period, as no such law could be 
enacted or enforced at this day, either in Greab 
Britain or in this country. We often dwell upos 
the great wickedness and the want of truth, 
justice and sincerity, conspicuously prevalent evel 
among many professing christians, besides the infid 
lity in which hundreds are lost to all sense of the life 
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of religion; but we have need to be on our guard|for them to walk in, and anoints them with 


inst the insinuations of a false spirit, tempting 
usto believe that Satan will finally prevail, so as to 
lay waste the kingdom of Christ in the earth. That 
the devil is permitted to use great power and to 
create divisions in church and state, by which he 
seeks to weaken the hands of righteous men, there 
ean be no doubt. He is also striving to destroy 
their faith in the mercy and goodness of the Lord 
Jebovah, and in the certainty that his power is 
over all the powers of darkness, and that he will 
manifest it to the exaltation of the kingdom of his 
dear Son, and to the unspeakable consolation of his 
children, who mourn over the wickedness that is 
ju the world. 

It is one of the peculiar artifices of the evil one, 
while he lulls many into ease and indifference 
about the cause of religion, to magnify in the view 
of honest souls, the trials and dangers of the day 
in which they live, tempting them to cast away 
the shield of faith, wherewith they have often 
quenched his fiery darts, that he may thereby pre- 
yail upon them to throw down their armor, and 
struggle onward no longer. This is a powerfully 
besetting temptation, and particularly upon those 
who have often proved in their prime, the com- 
passionate regard of the Great Captain of salvation, 
delivering them out of the hand of their cruel 
enemy, and enabling them to put him to flight; 
but who, inthe decline of their natural vigour of 
body and wind, and for their humiliation, experi- 
ence at times the spring of divine life seemingly to 
them almost dried up, and are encompassed with 
fears, that they shall be entirely deserted. In this 
state they cannot always see the goodliness of the 
tents of Jacob and the tabernacles of Israel, com- 
parable to the glory of Lebanon and the excellency 
of Carmel and Sharon, but conclude that in the pre- 
sent state of the church, the gold has become dim 
and the fine gold so changed, that there are few 
left who steadily uphold the ark of the Lord’s tes- 
timonies, and the order of the gospel, and that 
those precious testimonies are in danger of falling 
to the ground. 

But how much better for each one to keep his 
eye turned to the Holy One of Israel, praying to 
have it afresh anointed to see his own condition; 
what the Lord calls him to leave undone and to 
do, and humbly and fervently asking Him for 
strength to perform his will. When a host com- 
passed the cityin order to take the prophet, Elisha’s 
servant said, ‘‘ Alas, my master, how shall we do? 
And he answered, fear not, fur they that be with 
us are more than they that be with them. And 
Elisha prayed and said, Lord, I pray thee, open 
his eyes, that he may see. And the Lord opened 
the eyes of the young man; and he saw and behold 
the mountain was full of horses and chariots of fire 
round about Elisha. And when they came down 
tohim, Elisha prayed unto the Lord and said; 
Smite this people, I pray thee, with blindness, and 
he smote them with blindness, according to the 
word of Elisha ;” and thus their evil purpose wus 
defeated. The Lord’s hand is not shortened; nor 
the angel of his presence withdrawn from his 
church, and he can as easily defend it, as he de- 
livered the prophet from his enemies at that day. 
We need more of the faith, and the patience, and 
the steadfast obedience of the saints. For want 
of keeping the word of the Lord's patience, and 


enduring the emptying, reducing dispensations of 


his inscrutable wisdom, many are not furnished 
with the supplies of living faith which they would 
otherwise be favoured with. But where the Lord’s 

ispensations are rightly abode under, he that 
Wounds to heal again, renews the faith of his chil- 
dren, enables them to trust in Him in whom is 
everlasting strengih, and then he casts up the way 


the unction from the Holy One, by which he 
afresh qualifies them for his work. 

George Fox was remarkable for sympathy with 
his suffering brethren, and from living experience, 
could testify to the power of the Grace of God to 
support and carry through, and give the victory 
over all temptation, and the afflictions to be endured 
for the Church. In the year 1655, he addressed 
them in this wise: ‘My dear Friends, in the 
power of the everlasting God which comprehends 
the power of darkness, and all the temptations in 
it, in that power of God dwell; which will keep 
and bring you to the Word which was in the be 
ginuing; which will keep you up to the life, and 
to feed upon the same over the power of darkness. 
In that ye will find strength, and feel dominion 
and life, and that will let you see over the tempter; 
and into that the tempter cannot come; for the 
power and truth, he is out of. In that life dwell, 
in which ye will know dominion. Therefore, let 
your faith be in the power, and over the weakness 
and temptations, and look not out at them; but 
look in the light and power of God, at the Lord’s 
strength, which will be made perfect in your weak- 
est state. Look at the Grace of God in all temp- 
tations, to bring your salvation, which is your 
teacher to teach you. When ye do look or hearkeu 
to the temptations, ye go from your teacher, the 
Grace of God, and so are darkened. The Grace 
of God is sufficient in all temptations, to lead out 
of them, and to keep over them.” 

Another epistle “to Friends to keep in the life, 
out of janglings,” says, “ Friends, stand faithful 
to your measures of the gift of God, which cometh 
from Him, who was before the world was made, 
that ye may stand over the world, and all the be- 
traying spirits in it, that nothing may reign but 
life in you all. And keep out of janglings and 
parties, in that which is able to keep you above 
them all to God; and in that all wait. And the 
bustlings of the world keep out of, in the covenant 
of peace with God. 


THE FRIEND. 


THIRD MONTH 22, 1856. 








We have received three communications on 
“ Separations” in our religious Society ; one from 
Maryland and one from N. England advocating 
them under certain circumstances, and one from 
Ohio disapproving of them as a means for main- 
taining or promoting the truth. The discussion 
of the subject in “ The Friend,” being unlikely to 
promote harmony, it is deemed better that it 
should not be continued. We mention this, that 
the writers may not think their productions treated 
with disrespect. 





We insert on another page a review of the new 
edition of Hepworth Dixon’s Life of William Penn, 
from the London Athenaum. 

It is an account of the manner in which he 
meets the charges against William Penn, in the 
new volumes of Macaulay’s History of England. 
Our readers, we think, will agree with us in think- 
ing the refutation complete, as far as it goes. We 
shall insert the whole refutation, as soon as we re- 
ceive the volume. 

The London Leader, a well conducted weekly 
paper of the same politics with Macaulay, in no- 
— the work of Dixon, observes,— 

“In this argument, Mr. Dixon has the advan- 
tage over Mr. Macaulay. He has concentrated 
his attention upon Penn. Mr. Macaulay has 
studied events and men in groups. Mr. Macaulay 
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allows his rhetoric to escape his facts; Mr. Dixon 
tests every statement by a close and penetrating 
analysis. It would have been fortunate, had his- 
torians of every age been watched by critics as 
vigilant and as largely informed. We think that 
Mr. Macaulay is bound to modify his assertions, 
or to vindicate them by additional evidence. At 
the same time he may have judged from impres- 
sions produced by a multiplicity of the flying 
satires of the day, and as Mr. Dixon will acknow- 
ledge, it is impossible by an exact reference to 
justify an impression. From the facts that appear, 
however, and from the inferences they permit, the 
geueral case against Peon has failed. 

“Mr. Dixon’s biography of Penn occupies a 
permanent place in the library of historical me- 
moirs. It has passed out of the courts of criticism. 
We have, therefore, restricted our notice to the 
mere preface, which deals with new aspects of an 
old topic. ‘The narrative itself is a master-piece, 
pictorial, bright, and written with as much inte- 
grity as eloquence, and will increase in popularity, 
as the study of English personal history becomes 
more general.” 


———_ 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—The steamship Arabia brought Liverpool 
dates to the lst inst. The Arabia encountered no ice 
on the passage. 

The leace Congress.—Three sessions of the Congress 
have been beld in Paris, but the proceedings have not 
been suffered to transpire. The first meeting was held 
on the 25th ult., at which Count Walewski, the French 
Plenipotentiary, presided. After exchanging creden- 
tials, a written guarantee was signed by the members 
not to divulge the proceedings until the Conference 
closed its sessions. An armistice has been decided on, 
to continue until the end of the present month, which 
is, however, not to affect the blockade of the Baltic 
ports. Orders have been forwarded to the Allied Gene- 
rals respecting the armistice. It is stated that Napoleon 
has intimated to the Generals and Admirals in Paris, 
that they probably will not be required to return to the 
Crimea. Leave of absence is now freely given to the 
officers on duty in the Crimea. The Allies are about to 
destroy the sunken ships in the harbour of Sebastopol 
by dropping heavy shells designed to explode beneath 
the water. Vienna advices state that Ismal Pacha suc- 
ceeds Omar in the Asiatic command. Omar recently 
demanded from the Porte the appointment of Minister of 
War, and on his refusal resigned. 

RUSS!IA.—The Government has directed the imme- 
diate issue of treasury notes, amounting to 21,000,000 
roubles. Large amounts of specie have been recently 
forwarded across the Prussian frontiers into St. Peters- 
burg. Three thousand men were employed day and 
night in the construction of a triple row of piles across 
the Gulf of Finland, six miles from Cronstadt, behind 
which is the Russian steam fleet, consisting of 18 ships, 
14 corvettes and 70 gunboats. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The latest intelligence from In- 
dia states that the kingdom of Oude has been formally 
annexed to the British dominions. On the 27th ult., the 
Lord Mayor of London assembled a party at the Man- 
sion House to meet the American Minister, prior to his 
return to the United States. Buchanan was not present, 
having been invited on the same day to dine with the 
Queen. The Lord Mayor made a speech, regretting 
Buchanan’s absence, as the reception he would have 
met with from the representatives of the leading inte- 
rests of England would have proved to him the absence 
of all unfriendly feelings with regard to America, and 
that the interests of commerce, peace, civilization and 
humanity were too powerful to permit a collision be- 
tween the two countries. Similar feelings were ex- 
pressed by other speakers, including Cobden and Earl 
Elgin. 

Liverpool Market.—Cotton was unchanged in price; 
the sales of the week were 66,000 bales. Breadstufts 
have declined. Philadelphia and Baltimore flour was 
quoted at 36s.a37s. Western Canal, 34s.a 36s. Con- 
sols, 914 a 91}. 

JAPAN.—UOn the 14th ult., the schooner Page arrived 
at San Francisco, from Hakodadi, (Japan) whence she 
sailed First mo. 6th. On the 11th of Eleventh mo. last, 
at 10 o’clock, p.m., a violent earthquake occurred at 
Jeddo, which is reported to have destroyed 100,000 
dwellings, 54 temples, and 30,000 of the inhabitants. 
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The horrors of the scene were increased by fires break- 
ing out in thirty different parts of the city. The earth 
is said to have opened and closed over thousands of 
buildings with their occupants. The shock was severe 
at Simoda. The Japanese treaty with the French was 
not yet concluded. There had been 78 arrivals of ships 
at Hakodadi, since the port was opened to foreigners. 
The Bay of Hakodadi was covered with ice on the 2d of 
First mo., and the snow was three feet in depth in and 
around the town on the 6th of First mo. The Page 
brought a miscellaneous cargo from Japan, which, it 
was believed, would find a good market in San Fran- 
cisco. 

MEXICO.—The Mexican Congress met on the 17th 
ult., with eighty members in attendance. The opposi- 
tiorto the government of President Comonfort appeared 
to be subsiding. Revolts which had broken out at va- 
rious points, had been quelled, and the whole country 
was undisturbed, except in Puebla. The priests are 
severely censured for their support of the revolutionists, 
who are endeavouring to throw Mexico again into an- 
archy. The pretext is, that the present government is 
inimical to the church. 

NICARAGUA.—Walker is reported to have seized all 
the boats of the Nicaragua Transit Company. He has 
also annulled their charter, and granted a charter to a 
new company. His Commissioner to the Republic of 
Costa Rica was rejected by that Government. Guate- 
mala and the other Central American States have formed 
an alliance, offensive and defensive, against the Nica- 
raguan Walker government, and were making ready to 
expel the invaders. . 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—In both Houses the 
Kansas question has been discussed with much earnest- 
ness. A bill for the improvement of the Ohio river has 
been referred in the House of Representatives to a Select 
Committee. A bill establishing a uniform rule of na- 
turalization, and repealing the present laws, has been 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. A bill to 
remit and refund the duty on railroad iron, has been 
referred to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

New Hampshire-—The Americans and Republicans 
carried the State at the election last week. They elected 
a majority in both branches of the Legislature. 

Kansas.—The Free State officers elected under the 
new State organization in Kansas, were sworn in at 
Topeka on the 4th. In order to avoid any difficulty with 
the Federal Government, the Legislature will merely 
meet and elect two United States Senators to complete 
their representation in Congress, and then desist from 
farther proceedings until the State is admitted. 

New Orleans.—On the 7th, the lower cotton press was 
destroyed by fire with most of its contents. Loss, 
$180,000. 

California.—On the 15th ult., the people of San Fran- 
cisco were alarmed by an earthquake of considerable 
violence. It occurred at 5.23 in the morning when most 
of the inhabitants were asleep, but they were generally 
roused from their slumbers, and great numbers of them 
rushed into the streets in extreme terror. The vibra- 










tion was from N. E. to S. W., and the first movement of 
the earth was very sudden, causing the buildings to 
sway to and fro heavily ; afterwards the vibrations were 
short and rapid. They were attended with a report 
resembling the discharge of distant artillery, but the 
noise was continuous, consisting of a deep, low rumbling 
sound. The walls and plastering of many houses were 
cracked, and in some instances the latter fell off, but no 
buildings were thrown down, or even seriously injured. 
At San Jose the shock was quite severe, but it does not 
appear to have been felt over the State generally. Six 
persons had been heavily fined in San Francisco for 
keeping gambling-houses. Much surprise and indigna- 
tion were felt in consequence of the appointment of a 
professional gambler, named McDuffie, to the post of 
U. 8S. Marshal for the Northern District of California. 
It was presumed the President must have been imposed 
upon by false representations. About thirty lives were 
lost by the explosion of the steamer Belle, in the Sacra- 
mento river on the 5th inst. The miners were said to 
be doing well. The melting of the snows on the moun- 
tain tops furnished them with the requisite supply of 
water for washing out. Captain Zerman and the party 
of Expeditionists who sailed from here in the Archibald 
Gracie and R. Adams to Lower California, have been 
captured by Gov. Blancarte, and sent to Mazatlan. The 
California farmers bad nearly done sowing their wheat. 

Virginia.—The House of Delegates of Virginia last 
week, having declared, in a preamble, that the Fugitive 
Slave Law is a nullity in the Northern States ; as a fair 
deduction from the assumed case, they also declare that 
it is the duty of the Federal Government to make full 
compensation to the owner for the loss resulting from 
the escape of slaves into free territory. 


THE FRIEND. 






New York.—Mortality last week, 434. The Chief of 
Police states the whole number of arrests for vagrancy 
and drunkenness for the last six months to be 25,091, 
being a large increase upon the previous six months. 
Houses are said to be in great request, and rents have 
advanced 30 per cent. from last year. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 230. The expen- 
ditures on account of the public schools for the year 
ending Tenth mo. Ist, 1855, were $520,786. The num- 
ber of pupils instructed in them, was 54,813—28,150 
boys and 26,661 girls. The number of teachers was 
935, of whom 854 were females. The city tax for the 
present year has been fixed at $1.90 on every hundred 
dollars assessed. Last year it was $1.50. One of the | 
persons convicted of a violation of the law prohibiting | 
the sale of liquors on the first day of the week, having 
brought the case before the Supreme Court, that tri- 
bunal has given its decision fully sustaining the law in 
question, and affirming its validity. 

Frightful Disaster.—On the evening of the 15th inst., 
between eight and nine o’clock, the steam ferry boat 
New Jersey left Walnut street wharf for Camden, with 
passengers estimated at from 75 to 100 in number, most 
of whom were residents of Camden. The boat attempted 
to make the usual passage through the Wind-mill island 
canal, but this was found to be impracticable on ac- 
count of the ice. It was then backed out and turned 
northward so as to cross the bar above the island. 
When nearly opposite Arch street, the boat was disco- | 
vered to be on fire below deck, near the smoke stack. 
An attempt was then made to get to Arch street wharf, 
which was nearly successful, but the flames had pro- 
gressed so rapidly, raging around the pilot house and 
the engine, that both engineer and pilot were driven 
from their posts before the wharf was quite reached. 
The boat being now unmanageable, was carried out by 
the flood tide, and drifted helplessly up the river, until 
burned to the water’s edge. In order to escape the 
flames, most of the passengers threw themselves into 
the river—many of these were drowned; others were 
picked up by boats, or saved themselves by swimming 
to the shore or to vessels in the harbour. Some were 
burned to death. It is probable that about fifty persons 
of both sexes perished by this mournful catastrophe. 

Miscellaneous.—Indemnity.—The Legislature of Ken- 
tucky at its recent session enacted a law making all the 
cities and towns of the State responsible to the owners, 
for property destroyed by mobs. 

Railroad Disaster.—On the 10th inst., a terrible acci- 
dent occurred on the Seaboard and Roanoke Railroad, 
near Margarettsville, and 16 miles from Weldon, N. C. 
At a point where the road is carried over tressel work, 
thirty feet high, the engine ran off, followed by the whole 
train. The cars immediately took fire, and were entirely 
consumed with a great quantity of valuable freight. 
Four persons perished in the flames, and a number of 
others were much injured. 

Steamboat Collision.—On the 8th, a collision took place 
on the Ohio river, between the steamboats Henry Lewis 
and E. Howard, which caused the former to sink in 
three minutes, in twenty feet water. The H. Lewis had 
a full cargo for New Orleans. About twenty persons 
were drowned. Among the passengers were four of the 
Cincinnati fugitive slaves, including Margaret and her 
infant child. The slaves were on their way to Arkansas. 
The child was drowned, and the others saved. The 
wretched mother exhibited no other feeling than joy at 
the loss of her child. 

The Population of Pittsburg, and the seven or eight 
boroughs which surround it, is set down at the present 
time at 122,620, being an increase of 55 per cent. in 
less than six years. 

The First Ship Load.—Ship Vanguard has arrived at 
London with a cargo of rice, from Madagascar, being 
the first importation of the kind direct from that island. 

Georgia Gold.—The editor of the Savannah News re- 
cently saw two nuggets of gold from the Parks Mine, in 
Columbia county, Ga. One of these masses of solid and 
pure gold weighs 1400, and the other 1031 dwts. 
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Received from Asa Garretson, agt., 0., for B. Michener, 
$4, vols. 28 and 29; from M. Atwater, N. Y., for Mary 
Brownell, $1, to 27, vol. 29, for E. T. Weaver, $3, to 27, 
vol. 29; from C. Bracken, agt., O., for J. Hirst, Abm. 
Packer, $2 each, vol. 29, for Saml. Fisher, $2, to 23, 
vol. 30, for Isaac Mitchel, $4, vols. 28 and 29; from 
Lewis Forsythe, Del., $2, to 23, vol. 30. 





TRACT ASSOCIATION. 
The annual meeting of the Tract Association of 
Friends, will be held in the Committee-room on Arch 
street, at 8 o’clock of the evening of the 26th instant. 













Those interested in the object of the Associ: 
invited to attend. NaTHan 
Philad., Third mo. 19th, 1855. Clerk. © 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The Winter Session of the School will close on the 
11th of Fourth month, and not on the 4th, as was erpon 
neously stated in the late notice. 


The Summer Session will commence on Second-day, q 


the 12th of Fifth month. 

Application for admission must be made to J, 
Snowdon, Superintendent at the school, or to Jose: 
Scattergood, Treasurer, No. 84 Arch street, Philadele 
phia. ; 

West-town, Third mo. 3d, 1856. 


_ 


“A concise account of the Religious Society of Fri 
commonly called Quakers, embracing a sketch of their 
christian doctrines and practices.”—pp. 136, 

This little book is designed to present to inqui 
both within and without the pale of the Society, a con. 
densed view of the principles and testimonies of Friends, 
It contains a sketch of the rise, organization and dig. 
cipline of the Society, of its belief in the fundamental — 
doctrines of Christianity, its views on worship, minigs 
try, prayer, war, oaths, public fasts, slavery, trade and 
business, simplicity of apparel, the plain language 
disuse of compliments, names of the months and days 
the week, moderation and plainness in living, amuge. 
ments, reading and music. t 

It is for sale at Friends’ Bookstore, 84 Areh 
and Uriah Hunt & Sons, No. 44 N. Fourth street, 





WANTED. 


A suitable Friend and wife, to superintend the 
and manage the farm belonging to Adrian Qu 
Meeting, Michigan. Apply to Richard Harkness, Adrian, 


or Samuel Satterthwaite, Tecumsey, Mich. ' 





Friends’ Boarding-School for Indian Children, at. ~ 
Tunessassah. ; 
A man Friend is wanted to aid in carrying out the 
concern for the improvement of the Indians. 
Application may be made to Josern Exxmrom, 
377 S. Second street, 
Tnromas Evans, 


Philad., Eleventh mo. Ist, 1855. 180 Arch street. 








Digp, at his residence in Stanford, Dutchess co 
N. Y., the 27th of Eleventh month last, Srernen Uprox,/ 
in the 74th year of his age. He was a member of Stan- 
ford Monthly Meeting, and an upright faithful elder for 
many years. He was one of the first to detect and de 
plore the unsoundness of Elias Hicks, and in subsequent 
years, when writings were circulated in the Society, 
calling in question the soundness of some of the doc 
trinal views of our worthy ancient Friends, he was 
equally vigilant and discriminating, and bore a decided 
testimony against them ; expressing near his close, that 
it was a great comfort to him then, that he had invati- 
ably done so. His end was peaceful, and his friends 
have the comforting assurance, that the Master whom 
he endeavoured to serve, seeing his day’s work 
finished, has in great mercy gathered him to his evet 
lasting reward. $ 
, at Someston, Belmont county, Ohio, 22d of First 
mo. last, after an illness of three weeks, Epmunp Gm 
ins, son of Joseph and Peninah Gibbins, aged thirteen 
years. Whilst in health, he spent most of his leisure 
time in reading “ Piety Promoted” and other books of& 
similar character. When brought to a bed of sicknesl, 

e was anxiously concerned for ‘the future, and wher 
informed that it was not probable he would recover, 
was much affected, and expressed a desire to live, 
said if it was the Lord’s will, he was resigned. He 
served, “I have been too light and airy, but it is a 
satisfaction that I have been preserved from using 
fane language,” and expressed a desire, should 
“dear Lord spare” him, to be more diligent in the q 
tendance of meetings. He was repeatedly engaged 
supplication, and a short time before his close, be bade 
those around him affectionately farewell, saying he wal 
willing to die, and there was nothing in the way. 
articulation became too indistinct, for all that he said 
to be understood, but the closing sentence was audi 
“O Lord, receive my spirit, blessed and adored be 
name forever and forevermore. Amen.” 
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